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We wish that a clear statement of the argument and the con¬ 
clusions might be placed in the hands of every woman. It 
might inspire each one to at least try to find and keep that 
almost impossible equilibrium, so beautifully demonstrated by 
the author. The book as it is can never be understood by the 
unprofessional. Indeed its one great fault as a scientific work is 
its cumbersome style. s. h. s. 


III.—THE WEST RIDING LUNATIC ASYLUM 
MEDICAL REPORTS. 


The West Riding Lunatic Asylum Medical Reports. Edited 
by J. Crichton Browne, M. D., F. R. S. E-, and Herbert C. 
Major, M. D. Volume VI. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
1876. 309 pages. 

The sixth volume of this very valuable medical annual, con¬ 
tains thirteen papers, nearly all of decided value, and some of 
special interest. It would not be practicable to give here 
abstracts of them all, and we will only endeavor to notice the 
more important. 

The first article in the volume is that by Dr. Herbert C. Major, 
on the Histology of the Island of Reil. The position, morpho¬ 
logical history, and the pathological evidence of its possessing 
certain special functions, give to this portion of the cerebrum a 
peculiar interest and render the solution of the questions which 
the author sets himself to solve particularly desirable. Dr. Major 
sought to find whether (1) there was any difference between the 
arrangement of the layers of the cortex, the size of the cells, 
the vessels of the insula and those of other portions of the brain; 
(2) whether there was any difference in structure of the various 
gyri of the insula between themselves; (3) whether there was 
any difference between the corresponding parts in the right and 
left hemispheres, and (4) whether there was any difference in the 
union of the white and gray matter of this and other portions 
of the brain. His results were that there was generally none of 
these differences, only in the third layer of the insular cortex the 
cells were a little smaller than those of the vertex. These results 
negative as they are, are of value, the only peculiarity, that of 
the cells in the third layer, being suggestive, as it is in this layer 
that the degenerative changes described by the author and 
others are most frequently observed. 

The article by Dr. Rabagliati, on the classification and nom¬ 
enclature of nervous disorders, seems to contain some good ideas, 
but we can hardly agree with it as a whole. The classification 
he recommends is chiefly etiological and it has the disadvantages 
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of all our ignorance in regard to that particular aspect of disease. 
It appears to us to be better to allow the nomenclature of disease 
to work out its own evolution rather than with our present 
knowledge, or rather ignorance, of pathology, to give ourselves 
any great amount of trouble in trying on general taxonomic 
systems. As Dr. Rabagliati says, names come in time to lose 
their primary significations ana to stand as mere symbols, and 
thus do less harm than might be anticipated. Thus we still use 
the term “hysteria” without regard to its original signification; 
simply meaning by it a general complex of symptoms for which, 
as a whole, we have not thought it worth while to choose an¬ 
other designation. On the other hand, the phrase “softening of 
the brain, which years ago was a sort of recognized medical 
term, has almost dropped out of scientific language, though still 
retaining its old vague and extensive meaning in the usage of 
the laity. It seems to us better, therefore, to go the old way for 
a while and let nomenclature regulate itself with the gradual 
increase of our scientific knowledge of disease, rather than to 
anticipate its development by elaborate general systems. 

Dr. Robert Lawson continues in this volume the publication 
of the observations upon the properties and action of hyoscya- 
mine as a therapeutic agent, which was commenced in the 
preceding volume, and continued in the Practitioner. In the 
present article he gives special attention to its action in various 
forms of insanity and recounts cases of its useful employment 
in the epileptic status, in mania with incessant loquacity, and in 
various destructive insane cases. In two forms only of mental 
disease did the drug seem to be unavailing; these were acute 
melancholia and mania with delusions of suspicion in the early 
or acute form. In these, however, other means had also failed, 
and the negative result in these cases is therefore not conclusive. 
The drug used was the amorphous alkaloid, prepared by Merck, 
which is comparatively cheap, but not altogether durable in 
solution. Hence the author advises that only a small quantity 
be prepared at a time for use. The doses varied from a sixteenth 
of a grain to one grain, the former acting powerfully in various 
conditions, characterized by frequent interrupted nervous dis¬ 
charges and generally considered to be associated with sclerosis, 
the latter often quieting and at once reducing to reason violent 
and wilfully destructive cases. It produces a calm, according to 
Dr. Lawson, such as follows the administrutiou of no other drug 
in common usage, and sometimes seems absolutely curative at 
once. In cases of retention of urine, occurring in the progress 
of nervous diseases, and due evidently to spasm of the sphincter 
of the bladder, it produces free and voluntary diuresis. The 
. principal cautions indicated in its use are that great care be 
taken in its administration in the case of the aged or persons 
showing marked symptoms of arterial disease; that it be freely 
diluted; and that its use be avoided in cases of furious mania, 
where great excitement exists, and where artificial feeding will 
probably have to be resorted to for some time. 
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The amount of the doses of hyoscyamine is noteworthy when 
we remember that it has been considered as identical with atro- 
pia by some authors, and when we remember that by some for¬ 
mer authors the medicinal dose had been considered to range 
only between one-thirtieth and one-fifteenth of a grain. We 
have seen notices in journals recently of as much as a grain and 
a half having been administered at a dose, exceeding even the 
amounts here given. The comparative innocuity of this sub¬ 
stance seems to be another distinction between it and the alka¬ 
loids of belladonna and stramonium, with which it possesses 
several qualities in common. 

Dr. Henry Sutherland’s paper, “ Cases on the Borderlands of 
Insanity,” is only noteworthy on account of the author’s ex ca¬ 
thedra manner of disposing of the question of moral insanity. 
He says, using the editorial we, “we do not believe that such a 
condition ever existed except upon paper. * * * 

Cases of moral insanity are either cases of moral depravity or of 
imbecility, or of the two conditions combined.” And yet he 
narrates his cases of “moral depravity” as on the borderland of 
insanity. There seems to be a great deal more of this kind of 
positive opinion on this subject than is fairly justified by any 
facts. 

The clinical notes on conditions incidental to insanity, by 
l)rs. Lawson and Lewis, form a very interesting practical article. 
The first observation relates to the use of tannin suppositories 
in cases where palsy of the rectal sphincter exists, leading to the 
dirty habits so common among certain of the insane. The ex¬ 
perience of the authors with this meuns of relief was extremely 
satisfactory; it seemed to increase the local tone of the sphinc¬ 
ters of both rectum and bladder, and to continue in its good ef¬ 
fects during the day as well as during the night. Among the 
other advantages that could be traced either wholly or in part to 
this treatment was the disappearance of bed-sores, which became 
almost unknown in the hospital. This method of meeting the 
difficulty of dirtiness in the insane may not be altogether new, 
but its success as here related makes it appear like a very impor¬ 
tant practical discovery. Among other matters of interest in 
this article, are the notes on the occurrence of voracious appe¬ 
tite as a symptom of brain tumors, two cases of recovery from 
mental disease accompanied by othaematoma, and some rather 
extended remarks upon the state of the pupil as an indication of 
certain physical phenomena in the insane. 

By far the longest paper in the volume is that by Dr. Crich¬ 
ton Browne, on the pathology of general paralysis of the insane. 
The fundamental lesion in this disease, according to Dr. Browne’s 
opinion, is to be found in the adhesions, which are met with in 
at least eighty per cent, of the cases, between the pia mater and 
the surfaces of certain convolutions, and which are to be distin¬ 
guished from those met with in ordinary chronic meningitis by 
the absence of the purulent products observed in the latter dis- 
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ease. There are other characteristic appearances such as thick¬ 
ening and softening of the skull, adhesions of the dura mater, 
staining of its surface, etc., but these are the most constant, 
though, as stated, even they are not present, or at least prom¬ 
inent, in a few instances. In these exceptional cases the ap¬ 
pearances of the disease most resembled those of chronic atrophy 
of the brain; they were among the less typical and acute cases. 
Hence, from all these facts, Dr. Browne concludes that the path¬ 
ological process in general paralysis is an insidious inflammatory 
one, arising from excessive functional irritation, leading to dis¬ 
integration of the cerebral gray matter, and he makes some sug¬ 
gestive remarks in regard to these morbid changes observed in 
the brain representing the course and distribution of the morbid 
processes observed in the course of the disease. Thus we might 
expect to find the adhesions over the motor or sensory regions of 
the cortex controlling the functions, implications of which 
were marked symptoms during life. If this is the case, close 
clinical observations of cases of general paralysis, followed by 
the most careful and accurate autopsies after death, would, bet¬ 
ter than most other diseases, furnish valuable physiological facts 
in regard to the cerebral functions and supplement tne results 
of physiological experimentation upon the lower animals. Some 
six cases are reported, and five colored plates of brains of para¬ 
lytics, showing the distribution and extent of the adhesions are 
given. They appear to be most common over the anterior por¬ 
tion of the brain, the occipital lobes and the island of Ileil being 
alone uninvolved. 

The latter part of the paper is a general discussion of the 
symptoms of the disease, with reference to the theories of its 
pathology adopted in the preceding portion. 

Another paper of considerable length, by Dr. Hughlings 
Jackson, is the concluding one of the volume on Epilepsies 
and on the after Effects of Epileptic Discharges. Dr. Jackson’s 
views on epilepsy are too well known to require explanation 
here, and they have been previously noticed to some extent in 
this Journal. We will only say that his ideas of epilepsy are 
much more comprehensive than those usually held in the pro¬ 
fession. He uses the word to signify every excessive nervous 
discharge from the cortex, i. e., every super-normal excitation of 
functions from one or many of the cortical centres; and includes 
under this head, not only the convulsive attacks known as true 
epilepsy and epileptiform convulsions, and the petit mat, but 
also such disorders as migraine, and, as we understand him, 
even very limited convulsions of single members, without any 
other sensory or motor trouble. Following out his idea, even 
neuralgia, which we think must have always a central seat, 
must be classed among the epilepsies. All that is needful is 
that there be some super-excitation and excessive discharge of 
some cortical centre for the part involved in the pain or con¬ 
vulsion. It is only when the highest centres are implicated that 
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we have any trouble of consciousness. This is well enough, as 
expressing a pathological relationship of all these affections, but 
it extends the use of a name commonly applied only to a very 
formidable affection, to a very large number of minor disorders, 
a usage that can hardly become a general one, and which may 
possibly lead to misapprehensions. There may not be much in 
this point, but it has often seemed to us that if exactness of 
terms is desirable, it would be well to use different designations 
for the general pathological class and its individual species. 

The after effects of epileptic discharges, here considered by 
Dr. Jackson, include such cases as those of transitory hemi¬ 
plegia, aphasia, and other losses of function, following epileptic 
attacks. These are accounted for by .the general principle that 
“ parts of the central nervous system are temporarily exhausted 
by epileptic (that is, excessive) nervous discharges.” We have 
in these cases only an exaggerated fatigue, reacting to a such 
degree as to produce actual temporary paralysis, sometimes 
closely simulating that due to organic gross disease. 

It is not practicable to give a thorough abstract of this ar¬ 
ticle ; it is a suggestive one, that will well repay reading. It is 
not, however, a finished paper, the remainder is promised to be 
published for private circulation. 

There are several other articles in the volume that are worthy 
of notice, but which we cannot do justice to here. As a whole, 
it is worthy of its predecessors in the series, and a valuable ad¬ 
dition to medical literature. 


IV. FOERSTER: DISEASES OF THE EYE IN NERVOUS 
AFFECTIONS. 


Beziehungen per Allgemein-Leipen UNI) Organerkrank- 
ungen zu Ver.«nderungen und Krankheiten, des Sehor- 
gans. Von Prof. Foerster. Handbuch der gesammten Augen- 
heilkunde, red. von A. Graefe und Th. Saemisch. Bd. VII., 
lste Haelfte. ( The relations of constitutional diseases and 
local affections to changes and diseases of the eye , etc. 

The plan of this rather novel undertaking is to describe 
all symptoms occurring in the organ of vision from affections of 
other organs, and to study the etiology of diseases of the 
eye, as far as it is in relation to external disease. As the subject 
both of the greatest importance and of chief interest to the 
readers of the Journal, we will limit the review to the article 
on the nervous system (pp. 104-145). 

To no other organ is the eye as nearly related as to the brain, 
since it is not only in close proximity, but the retina and optic 



